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Catastrophic Accidents— 
A Ten-Year Survey ~ 


HE number of catastrophic 
accidents—those in which five 
or more persons are killed— 

was somewhat above average in the 
first quarter of 1947, but the num- 
ber of lives lost in such accidents 
was just about average. Up to the 
closing days of March there were in 
the United States 34 catastrophes, 
exclusive of those involving a mili- 
tary airplane, resulting in the loss of 
some 360 lives in all. In the like 
period of the decade immediately 
preceding, the average number of 
such catastrophic accidents was 25 
and the corresponding death toll 
about 365. By far the most dis- 
astrous mishap thus far in 1947 was 
the coal mine explosion in Illinois, 
late in March, which claimed the 
lives of 111 men. Prior to this ex- 
plosion the catastrophes causing the 
largest loss of life this year were the 
derailment of a railroad train in 
Pennsylvania, with a death list of 
24, and the crash of a commercial 


air transportation plane in Virginia, 


in which 18 persons were killed. 
Much worse, was the experience in 
the early months of 1937, for ex- 
ample, when floods in the Ohio- 


Mississippi Valley claimed 360 lives, 
and when an explosion in a school 
building in New London, Texas, the 
largest school disaster in our history, 
caused 294 deaths. 

Disastrous accidents have been 
a cause of increasing concern in 
recent years. This is particularly 
true of the comparatively large 
number of major conflagrations in 
homes and hotels, which has 
prompted the President of the 
United States to call a nationwide 
conference in May on fire preven- 
tion. In view of the widespread 
current interest in the subject, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany is here giving a detailed sum- 
mary of the information which it 
has compiled in the past decade 
with regard to accidents causing 
five or more deaths. This informa- 
tion, shown in the table on page 2, 
has been gathered from a variety of 
sources—from death claim records 
submitted by the Company’s policy- 
holders, from news items appearing 
in the daily press, and from publica- 
tions of agencies interested in one 
phase or another of the accident 
problem. Every effort has been made 
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to obtain a complete record, but un- 
doubtedly some accidents, particu- 
larly those taking relatively few 
lives, have not appeared in the 
sources available to us. 

The record for the decade 1937- 
1946 shows that, exclusive of mili- 
tary aviation, there were, during 
this period, 919 catastrophic acci- 
dents involving a total of 12,987 
lives. The annual figures fluctuate 
somewhat from year to year, vary- 
ing from a low of 66 catastrophes 
and about 600 lives in 1939, to a 
high of 118 catastrophes and about 
1,950 lives in 1942, our first full 
war year. The fatality list in 1942 
was swelled by the Boston night 
club fire which took 492 lives, and 
by tornadoes which swept seven 
Southern and Midwestern States, 
taking 111 lives. But the relatively 
unfavorable experience in that year 
was to some extent the result of 
war conditions, such as the increased 
tempo of industrial activity, the 
increased production of extremely 
hazardous substances, and the let- 
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down in safety precautions in some 
quarters. There were a considerable 
number of explosions in ordnance 
plants at the beginning of the war. 
Most of these mishaps killed be- 
tween five and ten persons, but one 
in an Illinois explosives plant killed 
54. This was the largest disaster of 
its kind reported in the war period. 
It is of interest to recall that in 
World War I there were three dis- 
asters in explosives plants causing 
about 100 deaths each. 

Surprisingly enough, 1943 was a 
fairly average year for catastrophes. 
There were fewer disasters in ex- 
plosives plants and fewer multiple 
fatality automobile accidents than 
in 1942; there was no disaster in 
1943 which took as many as 100 
lives. The following year, however, 
there were five such major disasters, 
which are listed in the table be- 
low. Largely as a result of these 
catastrophes, the year 1944 ranked 
a close second to 1942 with respect 
to total fatalities. 

For the decade 1937-1946 as a 





TaBLe 2—AccipDENTS TAKING 100 or More LIVES, IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE. 
UNITED STATES, 1937 To 1946 








DATE PLACE 


NUMBER OF 


TYPE OF ACCIDENT Lives Lost 





Sept. 21, 1938 
Nov. 28, 1942 
Jan. 22, 1937 
July 18, 1944 


Mar. 18, 1937 
April 23, 1940 
Feb.-Mar. 1938 
July 6, 1944 
June 23, 1944 
Oct. 20, 1944 
April 12, 1945 
Dec. 7, 1946 
Mar. 17, 1942 
Jan. 3, 1944 


Atlantic Coastal States 
Massachusetts 
Ohio-Mississippi Valley 
California 


Mississippi 
Southern California 
Connecticut 


Oo 

Oklahoma, Missouri, and Arkansas 
Georgia 

Southern and Midwestern States 
New York Bay 








Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Maryland 
hi 


Hurricane and flood 

Night club fire 

Floods 

Explosion of two ammunition 
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whole, motor vehicle accidents ac- 
counted for a larger number of 
catastrophes than any other class, 
accounting for 29.4 percent of the 
total; but these accidents were re- 
sponsible for only 14.1 percent of 
the deaths. This disparity arises 
from the fact that catastrophic 
motor vehicle accidents rarely take 
more than five or six lives, whereas 
other types of accidents, such as 
fires and explosions, as already noted, 
may take hundreds of lives at one 
time. Thus, conflagrations, burns, 
and explosions, while accounting 
for 28.8 percent of the accidents, 
caused 30.6 percent of the deaths. 
Similarly, natural disasters — tor- 
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nadoes, floods, hurricanes, etc.— 
which were responsible for only 
a little more than 10 percent of the 
catastrophes in the decade, took 
almost one quarter of all the lives 
lost. It is significant from the view- 
point of accident prevention that 
almost 90 percent of the catastrophic 
accidents and more than three 
fourths of the deaths are the result, 
not of natural disasters, but of 
human failures. 

The table on page 3 lists the major 
catastrophes occurring in the 10- 
year period under survey; these 14 
disasters alone took almost 3,450 
lives, more than a quarter of all the 
fatalities in the decade. 


Life Has Become Much Safer for Children 


| Syoceasanan have benefited to an 
extraordinary extent from the 
progress made by health and wel- 
fare agencies to reduce the toll of 
preventable death. Among children 
1 to 14 years of age insured in 
the Industrial Department of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the standardized death rate 
from all causes combined dropped 
from 269.7 per 100,000 in 1930 to 
106.8 in 1946, a decline of fully 60 
percent in only a decade and a half. 
In this short period, it is pertinent 
to recall, the American people went 
through the severest economic de- 
pression and the most extensive 
war in their history. 

Every one of the leading causes 
. of death in childhood has shown 
a marked decline in the period under 
review. ‘This is true for preschool 


children and for children of school 
age; among both the boys and the 
girls. As may be seen in the table 
on page 6, the improvement in mor- 
tality for each of the major diseases, 
from 1930 to 1946, was well over 50 
percent at every age period; the 
reduction was as much as 90 percent 
for diarrhea and enteritis among 
very young children. The relative 
decline in the mortality from acci- 
dents, while very considerable, was 
appreciably below that from disease 
throughout the childhood years. 
The attention of the reader is 
directed particularly to the fact 
that the largest part of the improve- 
ment in the mortality of children 
was due to decreases in a relatively 
few of the leading causes, and that 
these causes are the very ones which 
have been the main target of the 
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public health movement in recent 
decades. The contributions made 
by the decline in individual causes 
to the decrease in the total mortality 
in childhood, are shown in the last 
two columns of the table. 

At ages 1 to 4 years, the improve- 
ment in the mortality from pneu- 
monia, the leading cause of death at 
this age in 1930, accounted for fully 
one fourth of the decline in the death 
rate from all causes. The principal 
communicable diseases of childhood 
contributed an additional one fifth 
to the total reduction, and diarrhea 
and enteritis almost as much. 
These three items alone were re- 
sponsible for nearly two thirds of 
the total decline at the preschool 
ages between 1930 and 1946. 
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At 5 to 9 years, the largest single 
factor was the principal communi- 
cable diseases, which accounted for 
one fifth of the decline in all causes 
combined; accidents and _ pneu- 
monia together contributed an addi- 
tional one quarter. In the next age 
group, 10 to 14 years, ther2 are 
noteworthy sex differences. Among 
males, accidents, which are by far 
the leading cause of death at these 
ages, made the largest contribution 
toward the decline in the total death 
rate, accounting for 21 percent of 
the total. Among females, tuber- 
culosis was the largest single item, 
contributing almost 23 percent of 
the total decline at the age period 
10 to 14 years. 

In the main, life has become safer 





AGE-ADJUSTED DEATH RATES AT AGES | TO 14 YEARS; 1930 TO 1946 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Weekly Premium -Paying Industrial Business 
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PROPORTION OF ToTAL DECLINE IN MorTALITY CONTRIBUTED BY DECREASES IN THE 
DEATH RATES FROM LEADING CauSES AT Eacu AGE PERIOD. AGES 1 TO 
14 Years. By Sex. 1930 T0 1946. MerrTROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
ComMPANy. WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 






























































DEATH RATE PER 100,000 DECLINE 1930-1946 
1 ange 
ale solute, ‘ause as 
AcE Group AND CAUSE Males Females Percent per 100,000 wlan at 
Total Decline 
1930 | 1946*] 1930 | 1946*| Males} Fe- |Males| Fe- |Males| Fe- 
males males males 
1-4 Years 
All causes........ eeneenes 528.3 |205.8 |461.9 {176.7 | 61.0 | 61.7 |322.5 |285.2 |100.0 {100.0 
Communicable diseases of 
SE Ea 82.0 | 17.3 | 82.1 | 16.6 | 78.9 | 79.8 | 64.7 | 65.5 | 20.1 | 23.0 
Tuberculosis............ 29.0 | 13.5 | 30.9 S.7 | S34 | G6.6 } 33.5.1 24.2 4.8 7.4 
PRCUMOMIA...... 0.0.0.0 000 113.6 | 30.1 | 97.7 | 26.5 | 73.5 | 72.9 | 83.5 | 71.2 | 25.9 | 25.0 
Diarrhea and enteritis... .| 61.2 a7 1.58.2 5.2 | 90.7 | 90.0 | 55.5 | 47.0 | 17.2 | 16.5 
Appendicitis............ 12.8 3.0 9.7 2,6) 26.6 1 78.3 9.8 6.9 3.0 2.4 
eee 61.0 | 56.0 | 49.5 | 40.3 8.2 | 18.6 5.0 9.2 1.6 3.2 
5-9 Years 
IR (5. .5)<00-sie-d-dahdse hrooie 209.8 | 90.8 |171.7 | 65.3 | 56.7 | 62.0 {119.0 |106.4 |100.0 |100.0 
Communicable diseases of 
childhood........0.00: 25.9 2.8 | 26.6 §.9 | 99.2 | 77.8 | 23.1.) 20.7 | 19.4 | 19.5 
Tuberculosis............ 12.0 2.7 1 12.2 2.9 | 77.5 | 76.2 9.3 9.3 7.8 8.7 
Pneumonia............. 16.9 5.3 | 16.6 3.6 | 68.6 | 78.3 | 11.6 | 13.0 9.7} 142.2 
Rheumatic fever and 
organic heart disease...| 12.2 3.8 | 13.0 §.5 | 66.9 | $7.7 8.4 7.5 2 7.0 
Appendicitis............ 11.9 2.44) 12.3 1.8 | 79.8 | 85.4 9.5 | 10.5 8.0 9.9 
ere oe.4 | 35.3 | 27:13 | 15.8 | 37.4 | 4.7 | 23.1 $3.3 | 37.7 | 2.6 
10-14 Years 
pS er es 167.5 | 78.8 |131.2 | 50.9 | 53.0 | 61.2 | 88.7 | 80.3 |100.0 |100.0 
Communicable diseases of 
ae 5.6 1.6 5.1 0.8 | 71.4 | 84.3 4.0 4.3 4.5 5.4 
Tuberculosis............ 13.4 3.2 | 23.7 5.4 | 76.9 | 77.2 | 10.3 | 18.3 | 11.6 | 22.8 
Pneumonia............. 9.3 3.1 | 10.2 2.2 | 66.7 | 78.4 6.2 8.0 7.0 | 10.0 
Rheumatic fever and 
organic heart disease...| 17.9 6.1 | 20.3 8.3 | 65.9 | 59.12 | 11.8 | 12.0] 23.3 | 14.9 
Appendicitis............ 12.8 2.8 | 11.4 1.6 | 78.1 | 86.0 | 10.0 2.8 |} £3.08 | 12.2 
MI 6.6.6. 5056s ewes 52.4 | 33.8 | 12.2 7.4 | 35.5 | 39.3 | 18.6 4.8 | 21.0 6.0 
*Provisional. 





for children in the past decade and 
a half because of the outstanding 
victories achieved against the in- 
fections. The campaign against 
these must be continued until the 
toll of sickness and death from 
them is brought down to an irre- 
ducible minimum. At present, acci- 
dents are the greatest single menace 
to child life, particularly among 
boys. At ages 5 to 14 years, the 
number of lives lost among boys in 


accidents is more than twice the 
combined total for the communicable 
diseases of childhood, tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, rheumatic fever, and ap- 
pendicitis. There is an urgent need 
for the accident prevention move- 
ment to intensify its efforts in the 
field of child safety. It is encourag- 
ing to find that public health officials 
are interesting themselves more and 
more in this opportunity to conserve 
life and limb in their communities. 
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Death and the Negro 


LTHOUGH the Negro population 
has benefited very materially 
from recent advances in medical 
science and public health admini- 
stration, its mortality is still sub- 
stantially higher than that for white 
persons. The relatively unfavorable 
position of the Negro with respect 
to mortality is clearly seen in the 
experience among urban wage- 
earners and their families, as rep- 
resented by the Industrial policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 
The age-adjusted death rate 
among the colored was 37 percent 


higher than among the white in the 
latest five-year period, 1942-1946. 
The excess mortality among the 
colored, as compared with white 
policyholders, is evident at every 
age group in both sexes. As may 
be seem in the chart on this page, 
the widest disparity in mortality 
between the two color groups occurs 
in adolescence and early adult life. 
At ages 15 to 19, for example, the 
death rate for colored boys is nearly 
twice that for the white; among 
girls the ratio is well over three to 
one in the decade of life from 15 to 
24 years. Even at ages 65 to 74, 





MORTALITY OF COLORED AND WHITE PERSONS COMPARED, 1942-1946 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Weekly Premium-Paying Industrial Business 


Sehceny oF WHITE MALES 


300+ 


200 - 





100 


TO TO TO 


4 9 14 19 24 34 44 54 64 14 





' 5 10 15& 20 25 35 45 55 65 
70 10 10 10 ‘TO 


FEMALES 





i 5 0 | 
To TO AGES 10 10 To . 4 4 J 3 $s 3 


4 9 14 19 24 34 44 54 64 74 


Note: The reader is cautioned against drawing the conclusion from this illustration that the death rate 
for colored females is higher than for colored males. The disadvantage of the colored females, expressed 
by the tall bars in the right-hand panel, relates to the excess mortality of colored females as compared 


with white females, and is quite independent of the relative mortality of males and females. 
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smallest, the excess for the colored 
was 13 percent among males and 24 
percent among females. 

The higher mortality among the 
colored reflects the fact that some 
of the leading diseases take a larger 
toll among them than among the 
whites. The cardiovascular-renal 
diseases, which play a dominant 
role in the total mortality in each 
color-sex group, showed an excess 
colored mortality of 20 percent 
among males and of 80 percent 
among females, in the recent five 
year period. Tuberculosis, despite 
the progress made against it, con- 
tinues to be an outstanding cause of 
death among Negroes, the mortality 
from the disease now being at about 
the level it was two decades ago 


COLORED AS PERCENT OF WHITE MORTALITY FROM SPECIFIED CAUSES. By SEx. 
AGEs 1 To 74 YEARS. METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. WEEKLY 
PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS. 1942-1946 
= - 
AVERAGE OF DEATH RaATES* AVERAGE OF DEATH RaTEs* 
PER 100,000 PER 100,000 
CausE oF DEATH . 
Males —— Females _" 
as Percent ———- | a8 Percent 
White | Colorea | % White | white | Colorea | White 
All Causes— 
Excluding War Deaths....... 686.5 889.4 130 442.2 768.5 174 
| ee 0.2 0. 350 0.2 0.5 250 
Communicable diseases of 
EES arr eee 2.4 2.1 88 a. 2.5 100 
Influenza and pneumonia..... 30.6 59.3 194 417.7 40.9 231 
Tuberculosis—all forms....... 41.4 104.2 252 20.2 87.5 433 
re is ois bo coluisla cae 7.0 35.1 501 2.1 335.3 729 
Acute poliomyelitis.......... 1.3 .8 62 ae e 71 
Cancer—all forms............ 85.0 70.1 82 80.8 86.5 107 
Diabetes mellitus............ 11.9 11.6 97 24.0 24.7 103 
Principal cardiovascular-renal 
I res rae Ras ig ane 5s5-S As 293.6 352.2 120 189.0 339.3 180 
Diarrhea and enteritis........ 1.9 2.4 126 ee: 2.9 193 
Sea 5.6 7.0 125 Be | 5.9 159 
Puerperal state—total........ _ —_ —_ 6.5 12.8 197 
ARLE ee amen ert 10.5 4.8 46 4.1 } 56 
INS a. v0: 4 n.o-0- onc s.bes 5 2.8 25.0 893 9 7.6 844 
Accidents—total............. 86.6 82.3 95 19.7 33.7 115 
*Standardized for age on Standard Million Population of England and Wales, 1901. 
where the difference in mortality is among white policyholders. As is 


evident from the table on this page, 
the death rate from tuberculosis 
among the colored, as compared 
with the white, is in the ratio of 24% 
to 1 for males, and 444 to 1 among 
females; at the childhood ages the 
ratios of mortality are even greater. 
Syphilis is another disease which 
makes deep inroads into the health 
of the Negro people. In fact, syphilis 
and its sequelae contribute heavily 
to the excess of the total Negro death 
rate over that for the white. The 
homicide death rate also is exces- 
sively high among the colored, being 
about 814 or 9 times that for the 
white. 

To view the facts on Negro mor- 
tality in proper perspective, one 
should also look at the favorable 
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sice of the picture. In the past 35 
years the death rate among colored 
pelicy holders has been reduced by 
more than one half. Large declines 
have been recorded for a number of 
diseases, among them pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, diarrhea and enteritis, 
typhoid fever, and the principal 
communicable diseases of childhood. 
The general improvement in the 
death rate is, of course, reflected in 
the figures on expectation of life. In 
1911-1912, colored male _policy- 
holders at age 10 had an expecta- 
tion of life of 41.32 years; in 1945 
the figure was 52.46 years, or an 
increase of more than ten years. 
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Colored females made an even 
better showing, their expectation 
of life at age 10 having increased 
from 41.30 years to 55.46 years, a 
gain of more than 14 years. There 
can be no doubt that recent decades 
have seen a pronounced improve- 
ment in the average length of life 
among the colored people. 

The progress achieved so far is 
encouraging, but the Negro still 
faces many health problems of 
major proportions. Much is yet 
to be done in reducing the excessive 
toll of preventable disease and 
premature death in this large seg- 
ment of the population. 


The Ages of United States Senators 


HERE is perennial interest in the 
‘an statistics of men serving in 
high public office. A review of such 
facts for the members of the United 
States Senate is particularly timely 
at the moment because of the atten- 
tion now being focused on that 
legislative body. 

Our Senators, in the aggregate, are 
a middle-aged group, their average 
age being 56.3 years (as of January 
3d, when the present Congress 
opened). There are, however, a 
number of comparatively young men 
in that body. Three are under 40 
years—Joseph R. McCarthy, of 
Wisconsin, the youngest, is 37, and 
William E. Jenner, of Indiana, and 
Wi'liam F. Knowland, of California, 
both are 38. Next in line with re- 
spect to age are Harry P. Cain, of 
Washington, who is 40, followed by 
Joseph H. Ball, of Minnesota; J. 


William Fulbright, of Arkansas; and 
Warren G. Magnuson, of Washing- 
ton, all of whom were 41 when-Con- 
gress convened. 

All told, about one quarter of the 
Senators—25 out of 96—are under 
50 years of age; 47, or about one half 
of the total, are between ages 50 and: 
64; and 24, or the remaining quarter, 
are 65 years or older. In the latter 
group are five who are 75 years or 
more: Edward H. Moore, of Okla- 
homa, and Clyde M. Reed, of 
Kansas, both are 75; Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar, of Tennessee, 77; Theodore 
F. Green, of Rhode Island, 79; and 
the oldest, Arthur Capper, of Kansas, 
is 81. The table on page 10 gives the 
age distribution of the Senators for 
the country as a whole and for 
geographic regions. 

As one would expect, the average 
age of new Senators is appreciably 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
AS OF JANUARY 3, 1947 




















: East West East West, 

AGE PgrRiop| 48 New | Middle | North | North | South | South | South | Moun-| pacific 
YEARS States |/England| atjantic| Central | Central |Atlantic | Central | Central} tain f 
35 to 39 3 —_ _ 2 —_— — —_ _ _ 1 t 
40 to 44 10 3 _— _ 1 1 1 1 1 2 
45 to 49 12 1 1 2 1 3 2 _ 1 1 
50 to 54 21 3 1 2 4 6 2 1 2 _ 
55 to 59 15 1 _— 2 1 4 _ 2 4 1 
60 to 64 11 —_ _— 2 4 — —_— _ 4 1 
65 to 69 15 3 4 _ 1 2 F 1 2 _ = 
70 to 74 4 _— _— _ _ _ _ 2 2 _ 
75 to 79 + 1 — — 1 _ 1 1 _ —_ 

81 1 _ —_ _ 1 —_ — —_— _ _ 

TOTAL 96 12 6 10 14 16 8 8 16 6 

Average age 
in years 56.3 56.4 60.8 Si::3 58.7 53.8 56.9 60.9 58.8 47.2 A 









































below that for Senators who have 
served previously, the respective 
averages being 51 years and 58 years. 
Inasmuch as there are many more 
Republicans than Democrats who 
are “freshmen,” it is not surprising 
to find that the average age of 
Republican Senators, in the aggre- 
gate, is somewhat below the average 
for their Democratic colleagues, the 
figures for the two groups being 55.6 
years and 57.2 years, respectively. 
The typical Senator is a man of 
experience and education. About 
one third of the Senators in the 
present Congress have been Gov- 
ernors of their States. A substantial 
number, in addition, have had pre- 
vious legislative experience, and 
about two thirds of the total have 


practiced law at one time or another. 
More than three fourths of the Sena- 
tors have had college or professional 
school training. 

Our Senators, in many ways, are 
like the rank and file of the American 
people, as is to be expected in a 
democracy such as ours, where those 
who govern are chosen from among 
those who are governed. One third 
of the Senators were born in States 
other than those in which they now 
live, reflecting the characteristic 
mobility of our people; three were 
born outside the United States. 
Almost all the Senators are family 
men; 91 out of the 96 are or have 
been married, and nine out of every 
ten of the married have had one or 
more children. 
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Comparative Data on the Causes of Death 


STATISTICAL KULLETIN 


Among Industrial Policyholders 


The following table shows the mortality among Industrial policyholders 
for February 1947 and February 1946, together with the death rates for 
the first two months of 1947, 1946, and 1945. 

DEATH RaTEs* PER 100,000 PoticyHoLDERS From SELECTED CAUSES 


WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE, COMPANY 
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ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 PoLicyHOLDERS* 














Year to e: 
Cannan ee February | February End of February 
1947 1946 

1947 1946 1945 
Asx, CAUSHD—TOTAL..< .6.5..55 06ecess 720.1 870.9 754.9 | 898.9 | 891.6 
—Excluding war deaths...| 719.4 | 836.4 | 754.0 | 867.2 | 778.1 
ee PS coy seco eae 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.2 
ERR SEAS een oe ee er Pe a a re | 
SO ee are —- ‘ie zt a <A 
WHGOINE COMO. . nn. o.oo once aes me | .6 1.0 9 
SS oon esl cie Gace seeebes | Lt 8 ie 9 
UM oo co os PN ae Sn 22 2 2.0 2 AR 13.6 4.7 
Pneumonia (all forms).............. 27.8 39.1 29.9 44.6 38.5 
Tuberculosis (all forms)............. 32.1 38.3 $2.3 39.4 35.0 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system..| 29.6 35.4 29.7 36.5 31.6 
IN Te ike ouayi Sinks aK s o's 8.2 1.3 8.1 8.3 9.1 
Acute poliomyelitis. .............8... a 4 a 4 a 
COmGEE TENE EMIS) 5.0 605 os eee 112.1 114.7 112.5 143.1 104.0 
Deikinetes MMB... ws 6 ko cae 21.9 31.9 24.8 33.9 26.8 
Cerebral hemorrhage................ 70.6 74.4 71.0 76.8 69.3 

Diseases of the coronary arteries and 
QUID MOCOMIS, 55 oi... kc ss 74.0 76.4 78.8 77.4 12:5 
Other chronic heart diseasest........ 161.1 186.8 169.7 199.0 168.6 
Diarrhea and enteritis............... 3.0 2.8 2.3 2.2 3.4 
pS ee ere rere 2.9 Ke 2.9 4.1 4.3 
CRGGMIC MENRENIB. oo... 6 ok cece eae s 40.5 $1.2 41.4 5i..4 47.8 
Puerperal state—total............... Zé 2.6 2.9 Em | re 
SMe nae Sisk dia phate s,s vesh ie nanirse cd 6.5 6.1 6.0 6.8 5.4 
NE gon Sais o ote aednis cates 3.0 237 3.0 3:2 2.4 
Accidents—total 0.6... 66 ck ces 38.7 53.9 43.9 54.9 52.6 
ee ce 8.9 9.9 10.3 11.8 9.9 
Occupational accidents............ aot | 4.0 4.2 4.3 
Motor vehicle accidents........... 14.0 1$:..7 15.4 15.6 12:5 
War deaths (enemy action).......... yf 34.5 Re St.7 113.3 
All other causes of death............ 110.9 130.4 119.0 132.4 127.6 























*The rates for 1947 and 1946 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional 


estimates of lives exposed to risk. 


International List (1940) titles 92, 93 (c), (d), (e), and 95. 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 


addressed to: The Editor, 


STATISTICAL BULLETIN 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


ftLess than 0.05 per 100,000. 

















MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 


DEATH RATES PER 1,000-ANNUAL BASIS (1946 and 1947 figures are provisional ) 
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1946 89 864 84 75 69 72 68 64 65 68 68 7.0 
947 — 78 7.2 
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